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Significant 


Art As 
Social Prophylactic 


LANGDON-DAVIES 
Comes of Age” 


JOHN 

in “Man 

It is impossible to guess how much of 
the discomforts of modern civilization, in- 
cluding even economic injustice and war, 
are to be ascribed to the partial atrophy 
of the appreciation of beauty. Most people 
would agree that an exaggerated property 
sense is responsible for much human 
misery. But a man whose heart is concen- 
trated on the enjoyment of the beauty of 
a tree or of a picture is less likely to risk 
doing violence to other people’s right of 
enjoyment, by wanting to possess it ex- 
clusively, than another whose heart is 
barren of all save a desire for the power 
afforded by property. Those whom the 
world calls art-lovers—who accumulate 
large collections of pictures, for example— 
are usually lovers of possessing something. 
The true art-lovers can be seen wandering 
through public galleries in silence. Thus 
the modern man will see in the cultiva- 
tion of beautiful things, whether physical 
as human bodies or «esthetic as works of 


art, a sort of prophylactic against social 
misery. Perhaps if we learn to see how 


beautiful life is—that is, to realize the 
perfection of the world of make-believe 
which we are at liberty to construct out 
of the world of reality—we may not need 
to find those releases in envy, malice, and 
all uncharitableness which lead to its 
destruction. 


To Myself, 
When Fourscore 


FRANK S. C. WIckKs 
in a sermon to young people 
My dear Self: 


When I meet you at fourscore years 
I shall hope to find you a lovable old 
man. That temper which made you furious 
at every disturbing trifle has softened, 
leaving just enough fire to burn with 
righteous indignation on occasion. You 
have stopped blaming people for their mis- 
takes, follies, sins, for you recall that 
you have quite a long list yourself that 
need forgiveness. I shall hope to find you 
surrounded by friends, respected for your 
integrity. 

I shall hope to find you in good health 
through temperate living and observing 
the laws of health. 

I shall hope to see men and women you 
have helped with your wisdom and gen- 
ervosity. I certainly hope little children 
will love you. 

I cannot hope your eyes will be quite 
as good as they are now, but that there 
will be a light in them that shines through 
the furrows. Your hearing will not be as 
keen, but sharp enough to be gladdened 
by the music of human voices. I shall 
expect to find you buried in a book, when 
I interrupt you, perhaps the latest novel, 
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Sentiments 


a love story to warm your heart with the 
romance of others. I hope to find you keep- 
ing step with your fellows, still eager 
with interest in all that concerns the 
world of men. 

T shall not expect you to be a sour, 
crabbed, grumbling old kill-joy, frowning 
on the pleasures of youth, intolerant with 
their views, impatient with their follies 
and mistakes, lamenting your aches and 
ills, talking about the guod old times and 
the degeneracy of the days, the wildness 
of the young, petrified in your habits, in- 
capable of a new thought. 

I can hope for all these things, for it 
is in my power to make you the kind 
of an old man that I want you to be. 

Your YOUTHFUL SELF. 


Mysticism 
Believes in Clarification 


LAWRENCE CLARE 
in the Montreal Unitarian church bulletin 


We must remember that awe, initiative, 
love, joy, beauty, inspiration, moral effort 
and obligation, and the felt claim of truth 
upon allegiance, are just as much knowl- 
edge of acquaintance as are direct sensa- 
tions. In abstracting from these science 
precludes herself from giving any com- 
prehensive interpretation of life. 

Mysticism takes account of these and 
believes in the clarification of spiritual 
perception by purity of heart. It protests 
against the blind life within the brain, and 
asserts that we must approach reality 
with our whole being; alive to duty; alive 
also to the dangers that come of vice 
which clouds the mind; and in the spirit 
of love. 

True mysticism must not be confused 
wtih a mere dabbling in occult experi- 
ences. It seeks not to exploit the mysteri- 
ous, but to be used by God, to be to Him 
as a man’s hand is to himself. It aims 
at the fusion of the transcendental self 
with God through a process of purgation 
and illumination. 

Thenceforward life is lived from a new 
center with spiritual passion, serenity, 
joy, and energy. 
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It Cuts 
Deeper Than That 


Amos VPINCHOT 

in The Nation 

As most people realize, the main result 
of this steady catering to the producer at || 
the consumer’s expense has been an in- | 
mense concentration of wealth in the | 
hands of a small industro-financial group, | 
chiefly composed of rather ill-educated | 
men, commonplace in most things except | 
an overdeyveloped instinct of acquisition. 
I do not propose to belittle the intelligence | 
of readers by dwelling on the disadvan} 
tages of concentrated wealth. I do want | 
to say, however, that the chief objection ||) 
to it is not that it makes a few people ex-| 
tremely rich and a great many extremely |} 
poor. That is certainly an objection. But | 
unfortunately it cuts deeper than that.) 
For in a Civilization like ours wealth is) 
merely another name for power over every | 
phase and function of seciety. And when) 
this sort of power is narrowly massed, 
it is dangerous. For it is almost sure to! 
be used to control politics, fill the press 
with propaganda, and muddy the sources) 
of public opinion to a degree that nearly 
disfranchises the electorate. i 
If our liberal leaders would unite and 
make a determined effort to get rid of 
this foreign matter, they would probably 
find out that our political institutions, im-| 
perfect as they are, would serve our needs. 
well enough. 


Four Conditions 
Of Church Federation 


Dr. H. PauL Doucrass 
in The Christian 


Four conditions, in my opinion, must} 
be realized before significant advance in) 
the status of church cooperation will b 
possible over any path. 

1. Permanent areas of cooperative ae 
tion must be determined upon. They must} 
be definitely assigned to federation initia- 
tive and administration so that their co- 
operative responsibility in the assigned 
areas takes precedence over denomina- 
tional responsibility. .. . 

2. If cooperation is to advance, decisions 
involving interdenominational relations|) 
must not be made without public dis 
CUSSLON. ee | 

5. If there is to be real advance in coop4} 
eration, local cooperative programs mus 
become more independent of national pro 
motional formulas and campaign schedules 
Like any mass production, centralized prof 
motional methods have proved enormously} 
effective in turning out their products in 
the shape of schemes and programs. But] 
have they not sometimes been produced 
without regard for demand or for 
capacity of local communities to consumd} 
their plans? 

+. If there is to be lasting advance, i 
should go without saying that there musa} 
be large and permanent financial com) 
mitments in cooperative enterprises. i 
vested funds and properties are among}! 
the strongest defenses of the status quoi} 
Equally they would be among the greates 
Stabilizers of the new status. ... | 
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umanism Adheres to Essentials 


Its first insistence is that life is short and there is no time to waste on things supposed to be erudite 
but that are certainly not related to a man’s living needs and spiritual progress ; 
and besides, is theism more adventurous? 


LL new movements haye to go 
through a period in their exist- 
ence in which the negations out- 
number the affirmations. Chris- 

tianity denied paganism, Protestantism 
Roman Catholicism, Sixteenth Century 
humanism scholasticism, political democ- 
racy political aristocracy. Religious lib- 
eralism has not yet outlived its reputa- 
tion of being negative. Channing’s Balti- 
more sermon was called negative in its 
day because it denied the Trinity and the 
Calvinistic views of sin and redemption. 
' The Trinitarians of Channing’s day forgot 
' the obvious truth that any denial implies 
an affirmation of another possibility and 
| that the awareness of this possibility pre- 
' cedes the denial. 

When humanism has passed its critical 
state it will give clearer evidence of its 
emotional content. For it is undeniable 
that it possesses such a content even 
though it may be admitted that in the 
present period of its development it does 

mmot give clear proof of it.... 
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This does not prove that it is without 
emotional life. The fact that I use a 
hammer to drive in nails, when it is need- 
ful that nails should be driven in, does not 
prove that a hammer is the only tool 
| which I possess. I may have many other 
tools which I shall use whenever their 
use is required by the task at hand. 

A more fully developed emotional life, 
a greater stir of its imaginative powers, 
will soon give to the humanistic system 
the over-beliefs which now it is said not 
to possess. There is nothing inherent in hu- 
-manism which militates against the pos- 

session of such beliefs. Why should a hu- 

manist be less daring in matters of faith 
than a theist? I can see no reason. Un- 
fortunately theism measures the daring 
of faith by whether or no one agrees with 
its specific findings. To it the great ad- 
venture of religious belief means that in 
spite of all counterproof one accepts the 
existence of a personal God, and pro- 
fesses a belief in everlasting life. Is this 
the only way in which we can exercise 
our faith? There is nothing in humanism 
which prevents one from accepting those 
two statements of belief as representing 
facts, but humanism does not believe that 
accepting those facts constitutes the only 

Way in which we can show our faith. 

-_ Why may not over-beliefs have refer- 
- to man as well as to God, to this 
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Professor Auer’s Lowell Lectures 
have now been spoken. The last one, 
on “The Future of Humanism’, is 
presented today in most of its salient 
argument. The lecturer uncondition- 
ally accepts the method of the new 
movement, and his sympathy with its 
religious value is warm and reasoned. 
As an event in contemporary religious 
life these candid examples of schol- 
arship for practical purposes have at- 
tracted wide attention from all va- 
rieties of thinkers. 


life as well as to another? There is no 
reason why this should not be so. Theism 
lays claims to the distinction that it alone 
dares to venture beyond the immediate 
into the realms of faith. This is scarcely 
true. Humanism has its adventures of 
faith as well, adventures far more daring, 
humanism insists, than theism has ever 
undertaken. Indeed it behooves theism to 
be somewhat humble when the question 
of over-beliefs comes up for consideration. 
Theistic daring is rather well confined to 
ultimate reality, to far-off divine events, 
generally speaking to facts and times 
about which we have no certain knowl- 
edge. That does not seem very venture- 
some. In this field one may make all 
manner of assertions without fear of 
being contradicted. 

It bespeaks greater daring when we 
exercise our faith regarding matters 
which are clearly within the realm of the 
conerete and observable. In that case the 
results will prove whether our faith was 
justified or not. The man who dares to 
make predictions regarding the world in 
which we now live, concerning man and 
his life, society and its future, is taking 
a true risk. Yet this risk humanism dares 
to take. The words, I believe, are forever 
on its lips. What greater proof of faith 
than its conviction that good within man 
will in the end be victorious over eyil 
within man? 

Yet humanists are not blind to reality; 
they know the evil conditions existent 
within human society as well as anyone. 
They should know, because it is a matter 
of record that we find humanists engaged 
in attempts at social betterment prac- 
tically all of the time. 

Their faith is all the more remarkable 
because humanists, even those who_ be- 
lieve in the existence of a personal God, 


cling to the opinion that man must rely 
upon his own strength for the improye- 


ment of social conditions. God does not 
do man’s work for him. Man has been 
equipped with all that is needful in order 
to deal with most of the problems of life; 
therefore man must not expect further aid 
so far as those problems are concerned. 
If he fails he has no one to blame but 
himself. 

Humanism thinks it curious that theists 
in spite of their reliance upon the power 
of Almighty God should be so pessimistic 
regarding man. Theists believe that if 
human power proves insufficient in the 
struggle of life God will provide that 
which is lacking. The song of victory 
ought to be on their lips always. But is 
it? Quite the reverse. Theists are forever 
talking about the problem of evil; they 
do not even secm to be aware of the fact 
that there is such thing as the problem 
of good. They condemn optimism as shal- 
lowness ; at any event the theists in West- 
ern Continental Europe take this attitude. 
They admit depth of experience only in the 
man who is continually talking about his 
shortcomings, about the danger to which 
man’s spiritual life is exposed. If, even 
with the grace of God supporting him, 
man’s chance of success is so alarmingly 
small, what benefit this unshakable belief 
in God and his cooperation in human af- 
fairs? Over-beliefs are not of the nature 
of spiritual luxuries; they should perform 
a useful function. 
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It is said that humanism is void of a 
sense of sin and that it lacks for that 
reason one of the most indispensable ele- 
ments of religious thought. May we ex- 
pect that the future will bring about a 
change with respect to this matter? 

Much depends upon what we under- 
stand by a sense of sin. If we mean a 
consciousness of moral imperfection so 
profound that we lose our trust in our- 
selves and flee for refuge to a higher 
power it may be doubted whether this is 
a valuable part of a religious experience. 
No one can deny that a deep sense of 
moral imperfection has been one of the 
most prominent characteristics in the life 
of the world’s greatest religious heroes, 
but if does not follow that this factor 
gave to their religious experience its true 
significance. If a sense of moral imper- 
fection is an indispensable religious ele- 
ment then the first two Christian cen- 
turies must have been without religious 
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life for they lacked this sense to a con- 
spicuous degree. 

We may be confident that humanism 
will never be without a due sense of 
human shortcomings, but it will never 
allow the knowledge of man’s imperfec- 
tions to become disproportionately in- 
fluential in its general doctrine, as is the 
case in some other theological systems of 
thought. vil, humanism teaches, is offset 
by other factors which will prove more 
powerful than eyil. 
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Perhaps the most serious accusation 
leveled against humanism is the narrow- 
ness of its interest. It limits its attention 
to man and his immediate concerns, but 
it pays little heed to man’s wider rela- 
tions. This is to be understood in two 
ways, historically and cosmically. Hu- 
manism betrays a lack of historical in- 
terest so that it cares little for the idea 
of continuity of thought and persistence 
of past values in the present. There is a 
hesitation of accepting the legacy of 
wisdom which the past offers by reason 
of a suspicion that with its wisdom we 
shall have to accept its unwisdom. Hu- 
manists are like men born in a world that 
is new every day. They make, their op- 
ponents tell us, the impression of being 
permanently young, merely because they 
are permanently immature, while perma- 
nently uninformed of what has been done 
and thought before. Hence humanism 
seems to be without a proper historical 
setting. This, of course, is not so, but it 
makes the appearance of being so; and 
the reason is historical indifference on 
the part of the humanists themselves. 

Nor is that all. In the same way in 
which humanism is indifferent to his- 
torical isolation it is equally indifferent 
to cosmic isolation. 

We may readily admit the gravity of 
this indictment, if the facts should bear 
out its accuracy. No part is valuable in 
itself but only because it helps to form 
the whole. To close our eyes to the fact 
that we are but a part of a greater total- 
ity is willfully to mistake our function 
and thus not to function properly. 

The indictment contains a measure of 
truth. Open-minded humanists will admit 
that at this point they are unable to deal 
suecessfully with the arguments of their 
opponents. But they would observe that 
the charge of having too limited an in- 
terest may equally be preferred against 
theists. For it makes little difference 
whether a man shows interest in the 
cosmos and not in human life or in human 
life and not in the cosmos; in either case 
he is open to the accusation of looking at 
a part and not at the whole. Now theism 
starts its reflections with a well-developed 
theory of God and his cosmic plans and 
only thereafter does it pay some attention 
to man and his life upon this earth. Judg- 
ing from the conclusions at which theism 
arrives it has never made a thorough in- 
vestigation either of the nature of man 
or of human problems. It cannot do so 
for it is forever gazing beyond man into 
the distance to catch a glimpse of God. 
No matter how wide the interests of 
theism appear to be, they too are part 
interests. 

Humanism admits itself at fault in not 
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paying sufficient attention to interests 
which lie farther away. It would urge in 
its defense that in the present phase of 
its development it is a young movement 
with the natural interest of the young for 
the immediate. Humanism says also that 
it has been extremely busy doing its work 
and defending its views against misunder- 
standing. It has had little time to develop 
a historical sense and to make an at- 
tempt to relate its efforts to the past: 
let it be remembered that such a sense 
is only developed when movements have 
ceased to be young and have completed 
most of their work 

As for man’s cosmic relations, men have 
been discussing this problem for hundreds 
of years, often on an insufficient basis of 
knowledge. But while devoting their at- 
tention to man’s cosmic relations they 
have forgotten man himself. A picture 
without a frame leaves much to be de- 
sired, but a frame without a _ picture 
leaves all to be desired. 

There need be no doubt that the future 
will see humanism farther upon the road 
of cosmic investigation than it is today. 
It may even come to agree with the find- 
ings of the theists. No one can make any 
certain predictions about this. But what- 
ever the conclusions at which it arrives, 
it will always be the result of carrying 
on itS search by the use of the only 
method whose validity it admits: reason- 
ing from the known to the unknown, not, 
as the theists do, reasoning from the un- 
known to the known. However high we 
may raise our head in the air, our feet 
must remain firmly on the ground. 

The method which humanism uses is 
direct and simple, and it is the very sim- 
plicity of the system which has led to a 
misunderstanding of its value. Many men 
here, and many more in Europe, consider 
it superficial, a short cut to conclusions 
which should be the outcome of mature 
consideration. Europeans, particularly, 
fail to understand it; they consider it 
typically American and quite in harmony 
with the hasty methods of dealing with 
involved problems with which they credit 
us. Humanism, they believe, could be ac- 
cepted only by men unacquainted with all 
of the facts. It leaves room for the dis- 
play of neither wisdom nor erudition. 
Some day, when American theology will 
have passed its stage of immaturity, it will 
look back at humanism and repeat the 
words of St. Paul: when I was a child 
I spoke as a child, I felt as a child, I 
thought as a child; now that I am be- 
come a man I have put away childish 
thing's. 

One wonders whether this will be the 
case. Why should a system of thought 
that prefers to deal with problems the 
validity of which no one can deny be 
superficial? Is it a sign of lack of wisdom 
or erudition when I desire to cling to es- 
sentials? It would be easier to argue the 
opposite. It is high time that we assign 
to the concepts learning and wisdom a 
different meaning from the one which we 
have given to them thus far. No wisdom 
or erudition can be connected with any- 
thing that is practically unimportant. It 
is fallacious to believe that a higher type 
of mental energy is required for dealing 
with abstract notions than for dealing 
with practical matters. The reverse is 
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true for abstract thought defies verifica- 
tion which thought pertaining to the con- 
crete does not. History shows that it is 
quite possible to make even graye mis- | 
takes without being detected as long as 
I keep away far enough from positive | 
facts. But any conclusion relative to prac- 
tical problems may at once be checked 
regarding its accuracy. 

We now assign the name _ practical 
theology to only a small, and to many 
relatively unimportant, part of the whole 
theological discipline. The time will come 
when this name will gain in importance 
and when all theology, in a significant 
sense, will have to be practical theology 
Human existence is short and we cannot |] 
afford to waste too much energy on things | 
that have no practical bearing upon life. | 
Such is the teaching of humanism and }| 
such it will remain. The only change — 


which the future will bring will be an | 
ever clearer recognition of the factors | 
which do have a bearing upon human 
existence. 

Any fair criticism of humanism would | 
have to be a eriticism of the method | 
which it employs. In how far is it pos- 
sible to object to the method? I believe 
that its soundness will have to be admitted. 
Its first assumption is, as Schiller cor- | 
rectly remarks, that the philosophic, and 
I may add, religious problem, concerns | 
human beings striving to comprehend a 
world of human experiences by the re- | 
sources of human minds. If we may not |] 
presume on our own nature in reasoning | 
about our experience, wherewith shall we 
reason? Starting from the basis of human 
experience, the only possible one, we shall 
travel as far as our human powers will 
allow us to go. In developing our System 
we Shall continue to be guided by human | 
interests and human needs. Inmediately 
we discover a fact that makes no differ- 
ence in human life, we reject it, not as a 
fact, but as a religiously unimportant | 
fact. It does not, therefore, become a part | 
of our religious system. It follows that. 
our system will not contain any elements | 
which safely may be left out because’ 
every factor will be of vital importance. | 


(5a) | 

Humanism believes that its method! 
will commend itself even to those who } 
differ from it at present. It does not ex-|| 
pect unanimity of results, but it believes 
that its method of approach to the truth! | 
may be used anywhere and by all people.|] 
Humanism can discover no reason for |] 
strife between it and its present oppo- | 
nents. It is willing to cooperate with 
them. It surely does not attack the re-. 
sults of their thinking. Those results may} 
be correct for aught humanism knows. | 
it does not even say that by using the} 
humanistic method non-humanists will] 
come to agree with the present human- i 
istic findings; these may be wrong and i d 
stand in need of correction. | 
Merely the method which it advocates 
is important because it is a way of ais-,| 
covering truth suggested by life itself. | 
While differing about non-essentials, w i 
may agree upon the one essential that life!|| 
itself shall suggest the method of investi-|| 
gation by which life is to be understood,} 
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Why Ephraim Nute Went West 


Pioneers who in a sense left their religion behind 
CHARLES GRAVES 


and the place the Unitarian Church 

in Chicopee, Mass. The occasion is 
an evening service and several pulpit 
notables are present taking part in what 
is obviously a _ special occasion. Rey. 
Ephraim Nute, minister of the Chicopee 
church for several years, has resigned 
that office, and is being consecrated or 
commissioned a missionary of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. The services, 
not an established Unitarian practice, are 
simple and quietly fervent. 

Were Mr. Nute going into uncivilized 
lands to convert the heathen there might 
easily have been some signs of strong 
feelings; but his missionary venture was 
to be, supposedly at least, one entailing 
no real risk. He had sought a commission 
to carry the Unitarian gospel into what 
was then the ‘‘far west”, now the Middle 
West. Though something of an unknown 
country it was being rapidly peopled by 
the kith and kin of such as were gathered 
that night in the Chicopee church. Several 
no doubt could name relatives and friends 
who had gathered together all their be- 
longings and ventured forth into the ‘“un- 
settled” region once called the Great 
' American Desert. Ephraim Nute passion- 
ately desired to carry the gospel to these 
migrant Christian believers. 

The situation that appealed so strongly 
to Mr. Nute, and to men in other churches, 
suggests a radical change which had taken 
place in religious thought, or rather in 
the place religion held in the estimation 
of the people. 

In earlier_times when people migrated 
from one country to another they were 
extremely careful to carry the gods or 
their symbols with them and were prompt 
to establish the machinery of their reli- 
gion in the new country. The Rachel story 
suggests the lengths to which non-Chris- 
tian migrants sometimes went to make 
sure their gods would go with them. The 
pagan settlers of Iceland took the sacred 
pillars from the homeland, cast them into 
the sea, and where these touched the 
shore there the wanderers made their new 
home. The setting up again of the sacred 
pillars established religion in the new 
home. The Pilgrim Fathers were exceed- 
ingly prompt in setting their religious 
‘forms to functioning in the New World. 
Pagans and early Christians stirred no 
whither, ventured upon no serious enter- 
prise, without first putting their god and 
their religious practices at the forefront. 
Not so these Christian migrants into 
the new Jands of our unfolding west. They 
took their cattle and farming tools, and 
their household goods, but it does not 
appear that they took either the furni- 
ere of worship or an active faith in the 
public exercise of their religion. They took 
the Bible, no doubt, possibly a prayer-book 
‘and hymn-book went along with other 
hings, convenient and unobtrusive re- 
minders of their religious customs. Some 
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may have hallowed the new settlement 
with prayer; but, as for churches, public 
religious services, these must wait until 
more pressing things are attended to. 
One of the men who followed Mr. Nute, 
remarks, “Labors of every kind press upon 
us. We have houses to build, wells to 
dig, fences to make, the sod to break, the 
seed to sow,—in fine, we have to get a 
living; these matters, ever lying right in 
one’s path, give little opportunity for cul- 
tivating the social affections, or attending 
to our spiritual concerns.” But earlier 
migrating peoples were faced with the 
Same necessity of “getting a living” yet 
carefully set up the machinery of their 
religion before they did anything else. 


Registered 


It is always minorities that hold the 
key to progress. 
—Raymond B. Fosdick. 


What we believe in religious matters is 
so much more a matter of temperament, of 
feeling, of private inner need than of in- 
tellectual conversion that it is buried 
much too deep in our beings for logie or 
precept to disturb.—Lillian Symes. 


Youth embraces with zest the prospect 
of distinguished sufferings. 
—Alice Beal Parsons. 


The worth of a citizen is not measured 
by such a crude test as his willingness 
to kill, but, rather, by his readiness to 
give his life, as conscience impels, for 
the highest welfare of the people and the 
nation.—Jerome Davis. 


Research in general has a twofold aim— 
the effective domination of the world of 
sense and the complete understanding of 
the real world; and both of these aims 
are in principle unattainable. 

—Max Planck. 


Here, obviously, is no lapse into pagan- 
ism. It is a new thing for devoutly reli- 
gious men literally to leave their gods 
behind, and put religious affairs in second 
or third place. The lower the stage of 
civilization, it would seem, the more 
dominant the gods, the more necessary 
the rites of religion. 

It was a disturbing fact to those who 
believed religious matters were of first 
importance. But there it was, stores and 
homes being built, sawmills set up, every 
hour of every day devoted to the stren- 
uous task of meeting material needs; but 
no time for religion. It would be time 
enough to think about employing a 
preacher and having regular religious 
services when these more material needs 
were supplied. 

J recall an item in Connecticut religious 
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history which indicates this seeming un- 
mindfulness of religion had occasionally 
manifested itself before. The General 
Court of Connecticut, in one instance at 
least, used its great power to compel a 
community to provide for itself a church 
and employ a preacher. But in the West 
toward which Mr. Nute was to journey, 
no government ordered people to set up 
a church and worship regularly. That 
was no longer a governmental. function. 
It was quite natural that those who still 
lived beneath the old roof-trees, sur- 
rounded by the old customs, enmeshed in 
endeared formalities, should feel genuine 
concern for these churchless communities 
springing up in the new west; natural too, 
that they should feel some sort of obliga- 
tion or desire to provide these pioneer 
settlements with churches. 

A new thought seems to enter into mis- 
sionary enterprise. Hitherto missionaries 
had been sent, not to religionless peoples, 
but to devout worshipers of the gods 
in heathen temples. Their business was to 
convert these from faith in and practice 
of their heathen religions to the Christian. 
But now Unitarians and other Christian 
groups were planning to send missionaries 
to those of their own religious heritage— 
to save them not from lapsing into pagan- 
ism, but from losing all interest in reli- 
gion. It is hardly to be supposed that any- 
one imagined these pioneers with so defi- 
nite a Christian inheritance would set up 
pagan temples and pagan worship. The 
home folks were afraid they would lose 
all religious interests. 

The west particularly appealed to Uni- 
tarians because, the new settlements being 
churchless, they could not be charged with 
trying to build up Unitarian churches of 
persons proselyted from other churches. 
Here, where no church was as yet, Uni- 
tarians could feel free to set up their 
own. Mr. Nute was moved with delightful 
zeal to have the Unitarian church the 
first, in at least one settlement. 

These pioneer settlements appealed to 
Unitarians for another reason. Rumor had 
it that the people who had left behind the 
old home and the old church had also left 
behind the old views of religion. The field 
was freely described as being ripe for 
Unitarian reapers. And Ephraim Nute was 
earnestly desirous of being one of the 
first to start reaping the waiting harvest. 

For good reasons he had chosen to go 
to the settlement called Lawrence, in the 
territory of Kansas. Anti-slavery senti- 
ment had, I suspect, something to do with 
that decision. It was the profound belief 
of many that one of the most effective 
ways of preventing the further growth 
of slavery was to get people of anti- 
slavery sentiments to settle as much of 
the unoccupied land of the great west as 
possible. Mr. Nute breathes no word of 
this, but one seems to read it between the 
lines. 

The difficulties and discomforts of long- 
distanee travel were enough to deter all 
but the most determined souls. But what 
cares a man for formidable antagonisms 
and obstacles who has a purpose in his 
soul! Who minds a rough road when he 
has never known a smooth one! 

(To be concluded) 


“Let everything be done with a view to building.” 
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Our 112th Year 
iF THE NEXT ISSUE of THE CHRISTIAN REG- 


ISTER we shall change the line in the masthead 

under “Founded 1821” to read, “In the one hun- 
dred and twelfth year of continuous publication, 
the oldest religious journal bearing its original title 
in America.” April 20 marks the one hundred and 
eleventh anniversary of the issuance of the first 
number of this journal of free churches. THE REG- 
ISTHR is the oldest corporate agency in the Unita- 
rian faith for the propagation of liberal religion. 
All the other organizations followed, the American 
Unitarian Association in 1825. 

Continuity of the stream of our cooperative 
labors has been the high function of this paper. Its 
usefulness as a medium of our life, fellowship, and 
spiritually liberating influence throughout the 
world will be best described by its legion of friends 
and readers. Today THE REGISTER is its own witness 
to a transforming faith; it breathes the life of the 
present and interprets religion not as a carry-over 
from other earlier times, but as an original, creative 
experience, which expresses itself in appropriate 
new forms of thought and modes of action. 

At this time we are inviting the ministers, sub- 
scription agents, and other friends to make good 
use of a special subscription opportunity. Follow- 
ing is a letter, quite unsolicited, which we think 
should have a place in the editorial page. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
Rogert Weston, Minister April 6, 1932. 
Dear Dr. Dieffenbach :-— 


The board of trustees of our church, at 
their last meeting, adopted a policy which 
I think should be of interest to all our 
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churches and is well worthy of wide ac- 
ceptance. Feeling that TH CHRISTIAN 
Reaistpr, under its present able and 
courageous leadership, presents an alto- 
gether admirable and true picture of our 
movement, and that it is one of the best 
religious journals in the country, worthy | 
of the attention of all religious liberals, | 
they voted to present a twenty-two week 
trial subscription as their gift to every new 
family, not previously Unitarian, which 
joins our church. 

It is their belief that THE REGISTER is a 
very valuable aid to our churches in help- | 
ing new members to become acquainted 
with, to appreciate, and to feel themselves 
a part of, the whole Unitarian movement, 
and particularly to help build them into 
our own local church. We appreciate 
very much the trial subscription offer 
which enables us to place THE REGISTER 
in the homes of our new members at 
such a small cost. We hope that. the offer 
will be repeated in the future so that we 
may maintain this policy. Surely if a new 
member is worth anything he is worth the 
courtesy which this small expenditure 
means. 

Enclosed you will find a list of names 
and a check to cover the trial subscriptions 
for them. 


Yours sincerely, 
ROBERT WESTON. 


Arguing About Religion 


OTHING WAS EVER GAINED for religion 
by arguing about it. Thus runs a sentiment. 
which we have heard with our ears and seen] 

with our eyes from the days of our youth. It is 
absurd. Nine-tenths of all the gain we make in| 
religion comes of discussion and debate. History is 
marked off in epochs by great men in undying| 
books which have been nothing but arguments for. 
changing faiths. Without the disputations there 
would never be any religious progress. Indeed, |} 
there would be no religion at all but for men telling} 
why and why not in the issues of life. That is alll 
doctrine is,—argument. | 

To these terse sentences we come after pleasariel 
irritation on reading the perfectly naive incon-! 
sistency of a sophisticated writer in Harper’ 
M agadzine, & woman, who gives ten pages to a nega+ 
tive argument on immortality, and succeeds pretty] 
well at that; but the very opening sentence of this 
contribution, which led off the issue, was, literatim | 
the following : “Nothing, perhaps, is so pointless scl 
utterly wasteful of time, energy, and patience as 
any argument about religion or any of the subject: 
associated with it.” And then ten pages! 

We see this sort of untruth—not intentional bu 
mischievous, just the same—every day. Another ex 
ample in a tract is also obtruded at the very be} 
ginning: “Words spent in trying to prove the exist 
ence of God are words wasted.” Thereupon the 


materials offered as proofs are adduced in a cogent 
and inspiring discourse. 3 


f 
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We wish all our brethren, lay and ministerial, 
would scotch this thoughtless rhetoric, Lf by argu- 
ment were meant testy fault-finding or bigoted 
opinionation, these negative people would be telling 
the truth in a measure; but they mean what they 
Say, argunent, which is simply reasoning against 
and reasoning for, in a manner orderly both as to 
logic and respect for others. ; 

Today the books published continually on reli- 
gion are more in number than any other kind ex- 
cept fiction ; they clinch our argument. 


Principle, Not Prejudice 


LREADY IN SEVERAL PLACES the reli- 
ps gion of Alfred E. Smith, who is again a re- 
ceptive candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States, has become a living concern. Since 
the three instances we note are all friendly to the 
Catholic position, we may venture in good grace 
an opinion at variance. 

In America, probably the leading journal of that 
faith, edited by Wilfrid Parsons, 8.J., there was in 
its issue of February 27 a displayed editorial in- 
dignantly defending Mr. Smith’s eligibility as a 
citizen, and calling those who oppose him on reli- 
gious grounds “religious racketeers”. This was 
written with another editorial in The Times, New 
York, as a text. 

That journal referred back to 1928, when “reli- 
gious prejudices distressed thoughtful men” in the 
fateful campaign of Governor Smith. The dragging 
of religion into politics is “abhorrent and un- 
American’, and it would be “a cause of dejection 
and grief to multitudes” if the issue were raised 
once more. 

The third instance was a speech by Prof. Eugene 
Wambaugh, a Democrat, who voted for Mr. Smith 
in 1928. He said in a political conference in Boston 
that the feeling in the Democracy in the South 
was such that the nomination of Mr. Smith would 
make division. Immediately the State Chairman 
and some associates (ninety per cent. of the or- 
ganization in Massachusetts is composed of Roman 
Catholics) expressed themselves vehemently 
against “bigotry”. Mr. Wambaugh was entirely in- 
nocent of wrong; he deplores what he calls the 
“sectarian” intrusion in politics. 

Our agreement is with the plain implication of 
The Times. We should not recover for a generation 
if our neighbors, the Catholics, and their friends 
should have their way and nominate Mr. Smith. 
We do not agree with our cotemporary that it is a 
matter of “prejudices” and “passions” which dis- 
turbs millions of citizens. As we were at continual 
pains to say in 1928, the Roman Catholic Church 
has a theory, a law, and that law declares the 
Church is supreme oyer the State. So long as the 
law is in the Church’s body and soul, there will 
be persons who will oppose a Catholic for Presi- 
dent, not with prejudice or passion, but on principle 
and by conyiction. They say that the Catholic doc- 
trine is absolutely and indefensibly un-American. 
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The Annual Let-down 


HE GREAT ANNUAL let-down is past. On 

the Sunday after Easter the Unitarian min- 

ister is sui generis. The fact is simple and oyer- 
whelming. The largest congregation of the festival 
event inundates the sanctuary. “Overflowing” is the 
familiar word. Then comes the next Lord’s day; 
and what a day! The recession is more certain and 
terrible than the tides of the ocean. Where are the 
departed? By count we estimate that not more than 
one-fifth of the people return. No other communion 
in Christendom can compare. Before the parson are 
ghastly reaches of emptiness, with only the saints, 
the standbys testifying to their perennial vitality. 
All the rest have been received up into a cloud, 
out of sight, till another season and another 
recession. 

Some Unitarian ministers wish there were no 
faster. They really do. Their feeling is both pious 
and profane. We let that sentence suffice. The idea 
gets over. One now among us who came from Eng- 
land with its more ceremonial temper and con- 
sistent habits of worship, when he came into. the 
pulpit on his first Easter Sunday in an American 
Unitarian church in Boston’s vicinage, remarked 
to himself as he viewed the unwonted multitude 
that he understood for the first time the ancient 
saying,—“the general resurrection of the dead”. 
And then they died again. 

A letter signed “Layman”, who writes like a min- 
ister, appears in The Telegram, Worcester, Mass. : 
“We but voice the surmise that if church attendance 
is a good thing on Easter, it is a good thing on the 
Sunday after Easter, and on succeeding Sundays 
until another Easter dawns.” To this is added the 
truthful saying that thoughtful and considerate 
people will realize that “taking part in the church 
which most closely represents our moral and reli- 
gious hopes leads us to live in our upper stories as 
men and women’. What it means to share in the 
real work and worship of a church—to strengthen 
it, the community, and ourselves—is also known by 
every honest person. 


If Any Editor— 


Church, whose urbanity is equalled by his 
equanimity, writes for all of us in the craft, 


as follows: 


Every editor, and especially every religious editor, is ac- 
customed to receiving indignant letters from faithful sub- 
scribers of many years’ standing who haye suddenly taken 
offense at some passing editorial reference to the Persian 
situation or to the kippered herring industry, and so are de- 
termined to cancel their subscriptions forthwith. Such letters, 
which often regard years of service to an ideal, in season and 
out of season, as of no account in comparison with a difference 
of opinion on a topic generally of minor importance, are one 
of the most discouraging trials that an editor has to face. If 
any editor of a religious paper can reply courteously week after 
week to such letters (as all of us must), without becoming 
hardened and embittered or sometimes losing his temper and 
his Christianity entirely, we beg to nominate that editor as a 
fitting candidate for a martyr’s crown. 


C)« FRIEND the Editor of The Living 


THE UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


Your Church on a Business Basis 
HARRY A. STEVENS 


This address, given before the Plymouth and Bay and New Hampshire Conferences 
will be read and digested by ministry and laity for its application 
of sound principles in a successful society 


one which had an eloquent minister, 

a large endowment fund and a church 
committee made up of business men and 
women. In practice, we do not always have 
this combination, and the following plan 
could be modified to meet the local needs 
of any individual church. 

A parish committee of ten members for a 
five-year period, who are to be elected in 
a manner so that the terms of two of the 
members will expire each year, the two 
new members being elected for the full 
five-year period, the clerk and treasurer 
to be elected for one year and to be mem- 
bers of the parish committee for a period 
of one year to lapse before any member 
of the committee whose term has expired 
can be re-elected. The purpose of this is 
to provide for rotation in office and the 
prevention of a small group controlling 
the business management of the church. 

The committee at the first meeting 
should elect from its members a chairman ; 
and the chairman should appoint imme- 
diately a number of sub-committees: 
pulpit, music, house, finance, publicity, and 
such other committees as are necessary to 
earry out the administration of the 
church. The pulpit committee will have 
charge of all matters relating to the 
chancel, supply of ministers if necessary, 
and should be in touch with the minister 
himself to further in every way his work. 
The music committee will have charge of 
all details in regard to the music of the 
ehurch. The house committee will have 
sharge of the church property, attending 
to the necessary repairs and upkeep of the 
same. The finance committee will have 
charge of all financial matters and will 
cooperate with the treasurer. These com- 
mittees can consist of any number of 
members which the chairman considers 
necessary. 

At least a month before the annual 
meeting, the chairman of the parish com- 
mittee shall appoint a nominating com- 
mittee of three members who will present 
at the annual meeting nominations for 
clerk, treasurer and two members of the 
parish committee to be elected at that 
meeting. The nominating committee 
should, if possible, see that nominations 
for members of the parish committee rep- 
resent the Laymen’s League, the Alliance, 
and the Young People’s Religious Union. 
Jf this plan is carried out, the parish 
committee, through its members, will be 
in touch with all the activities of the 
church. They should see that the clerk is 
a person qualified for the position. It is 
also essential that the treasurer be an 
energetic business man or woman. 

Tn several of our churches, men are sery- 
ing as treasurers who have grown old in 
service, have given their best, and now 
would like to be relieved and have a 


"[ one ideal church would be, of course, 


DOAN 


younger man take up the burden. In cases 
of this kind, some honorary office should 
be created for the old treasurer such as 
“Treasurer Hmeritus’. We honor our min- 
isters with this title. Why should we not 
also extend the honor to our faithful 
treasurers ? 

It is an advantage, under present con- 
ditions, to have on the parish committee, 
women who have demonstrated in their 
church and Alliance work that they are 
capable. 

There should be a stated meeting place, 
and the committee should meet at least 
once a month on a regular date. It has 
been found that the successful plan is to 
hold. the meeting at the home of some 
member of the committee rather than 
in the church building. 

The relations of the minister and the 
parish committee have to be governed by 
the individual circumstances of each 
church. Of course, the committee and the 
minister will cooperate at all times, and 
the minister should be invited to meet- 
ings of the committee at any time when 
he has matters of interest to the church 
and the committee for discussion. 

The finances of all churches are handled, 
of course, differently. One of the outstand- 
ing methods of raising money is the 
“Every member canvass” undertaken by 
the finance committee at least once a year. 
The finance committee and the church 
treasurer should prepare in advance of the 
annual meeting a budget containing the 
expected receipts and expenditures for the 
ensuing year. And in addition to the an- 
nual Sunday collection taken for the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, some provision 
should be made in the budget for the 
church contribution to the parent organi- 
zation. As each church is only a cog in 
the machinery of the fellowship, and the 
suecess of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation is the success of all their affiliated 
churches, each chureh should do its share 
financially. Hach church should endeavor 
to gather together and set up endowment 
funds through legacies and donations so 
that in time the interest from these funds 
will materially assist in meeting the run- 
ning expenses. 

It may be said that this plan is too cold- 
blooded, and ealls for more business than 
can be used suecessfully in church manage- 
ment. But if the chairman of the parish 
committee will develop the material he 
has, and will use the same business judg- 
ment that he would use in his own busi- 
ness, he will be surprised at the develop- 
ment. 


PoRTSMOUTH, N.H.—John Carter of the 
Unitarian church school hag been awarded 
a fifth-year bar for five years’ perfect at- 


meg and Mary Carter a fourth-year 
ar. 


Committee on Resolutions 

At the Annual Meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association last May, the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed : 

“ResotveD, That the President of the 
American Unitarian Association is hereby 
authorized to appoint a Committee on 
Resolutions for the next Annual Meeting 
at least one month in advance of such 
meeting, to the end that resolutions in- 
tended for the action of the delegates 
may be submitted to him for reference to 
the members of the committee prior to 
the Annual Meeting, thus giving oppor- 
tunity for consideration of resolutions on 
the part of the committee.” 

Its purpose is to give ample time for 
consideration by the committee of such 
resolutions as may be presented. Hon. 
Herbert C. Parsons has been appointed 
chairman of this committee. Those de- 


siring to submit resolutions to this com- | 


urged to send them to Hon. 

Parsons, Unitarian Laymen’s 

Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
WALTER R. HuNT, 
Secretary, A. U. A. 


mittee are 
Herbert C. 
League, 25 


Student Conference on Steamboat 

The Ohio Valley Student Conference is 
to be held on the Ohio River, April 29-30 
and May 1. The steamer “Tom Greene” 


is again to be used. This year, as a de- | 


parture from the previous years in which 
the trip has been made, the boat is to 
sail down stream to Louisville, Ky., in- 
stead of upstream to Huntington, W. Va. 
Leaving Cincinnati at 6 o’clock Friday 
evening, the boat arrives at Louisville 
early Saturday morning. At 10 o’clock 
Saturday, the boat will leave Louisville 
for an all day trip upstream, returning to 
Louisville at about 8 o’clock in the eve- 
ning, and leaving soon after on the return 
trip to Cincinnati, where the boat will 
arrive early Sunday afternoon. 

The speakers this year are Rev. Ray- 


mond B. Bragg, secretary of the Western | 


Unitarian Conference, and Dr. A. D. 
Beittel, college pastor at Earlham College. 
The general subject for the conference is 
“Youth and its Problems”. 


Edwin H. Wilson, 1109 3rd National | 


Building, Dayton, Ohio, is chairman. Ap- 
plication should be addressed to him. The 
round trip fare, including a special trip 


from Louisville, will be $11. It is expected | | 


that a large delegation from Louisville 

will make the special trip on Saturday. 
Cheerful Letter, Active Department 
There was a large attendance at the 


Cheerful Letter conference Friday, April 


1, at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. The 
devotional service was led by Mrs. John 
A. McCaddin. In the absence of Miss 


Ethel L. Hersey, Mrs. Isaac Sprague, Jr., |} 
served as secretary. The little sunshine | 


bags have as usual been helpful in meet- 
ing the expenses of The Cheerful Letter. 


An astonishing amount of work is ac- | 
home 


complished by all departments, 
study, library and correspondence. Mrs. 


Robert C. Dexter, the appointed speaker, 


was unable to be present and Dr. Dexter 
substituted for her. Mrs. 
briefly. 


Rees _ spoke || 
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Committee on Pacific School Reports 


In view of admirable location, opportunity for developing liberal religion, 
and wish of the founders, continuance is urged 


trustees of the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry, the fol- 
lowing advisory committee was appointed 
by the American Unitarian Association 
for the purpose of considering present 
conditions and future prospects of the 
school: Rey. Louis C. Cornish, D.D.; Mrs. 
Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, Ph.D.; Mrs. 
Irene C. Rees; Prof. Walter Mulford, 
I’.H.; Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D.D. 
The school was founded in 1912 by Mr. 
and Mrs. Francis Cutting and Mr. and 
Mrs. Horace Davis for the purpose of 
training Unitarian ministers at Berkeley, 
Calif., adjacent to the University. Memo- 
randa accompanying the bequests made 
the fact entirely plain that the founders 
had quite definite intentions, and earnest 
expectations for the school. They had a 
vision of a school to continuously give 
ministerial education of a high grade on 
the Pacifie coast, and this vision the com- 
mittee kept steadily in mind through all 
its investigations. 
In the vicinity of San Francisco Bay 
50,000 students are attending colleges and 
professional schools. In the neighborhood 


A 'T the request of the President and 


of the University of California at 
Berkeley are four Protestant divinity 


schools which compare favorably with the 
best in the country. The committee be- 
lieves that the educational standards of 
Berkeley, the desirable location, and the 
rapidly increasing cultural facilities, 
make it advisable to continue there a 
center of liberal religious training. In 
fact, the committee has become convinced 
that the plan of the founders should be 
earried forward for the whole cause of 
liberal religion. 

Three alternatives presented themselves 
to the committee relative to the school’s 
future: 

The first alternative is to close the school 
and distribute the assets which the trus- 
tees of the school control. When the de- 
tails connected with the late loss are re- 
arranged, the school will have approxi- 
mately three hundred thousand dollars 
endowment, including the Davis Fund. 
The committee is aware that this sum is 
inadequate for the long continued ad- 
ministration of an independent school: 
but the committee also is convinced that 
with the fixed income of approximately 
fifteen thousand dollars a year, the trus- 
tees are not only justified in carrying on, 
but are under a moral obligation to the 
donors and to the cause to do so. 

The second alternative, to close and 
give the funds to the Meadville School, in 
the judgment of the committee is wholly 
dependent upon the first alternative and 
should seriously engage the trustees’ at- 
tention only in case the trustees should 
decide to close the school. The committee 
explicitly refers to the plan submitted by 
the President of the Meadville School at 


*This igs an abbreviated form of the commit- 
tee’s report published by the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry and forwarded by the 
President and trustees of that institution. 


Chicago. The committee desires to com- 
ment favorably upon this recommenda- 
tion, but only if, after an earnest and ex- 
tended effort to continue and develop the 
school, the trustees should then feel that 
for some sufficient reason it was impos- 
sible to continue it. 

The third alternative is to continue the 
corporate unity of the school and to in- 
crease the cooperation with the Pacific 
School of Religion, independent, which 
cooperation the committee observes has 
continued practically throughout the his- 
tory of our Unitarian school and which 
of late years has increased. 

If the trustees can raise money enough 
to purchase one of the few remaining 
lots in the vicinity of the other schools 
and erect a modest equipment thereon, the 
committee can see the school advanta- 
geously re-located and continuing with 
growing strength. 

While the committee makes no recom- 
mendation concerning any change of 
name, it desires newly to orient the whole 
school undertaking and to make unmis- 
takably plain the kind of development 
which its members have in mind. With- 
out change of corporate name, the funds 
of the school now in hand and others 
which should be diligently solicited, 
should together be regarded as a Unita- 
rian Foundation for the maintenance of 
a Unitarian House after the Oxford pat- 
tern, now adopted with modifications at 
Harvard, Yale, Pomona, and other Amer- 
ican Universities. In the House, or ad- 
jacent to it, there should be a residence 
for the president or dean, for the stu- 
dents, a few class rooms, guest rooms 
where visiting ministers could stay, and 
a chapel. This House should train men 
for the Unitarian ministry. 

The committee recommends increasing 
cooperation with the Pacific School of Re- 
ligion and the Divinity Schools adjacent 
to it and with the University. The school 
should continue to give the courses needed 
for the training of Unitarian parish min- 
isters. 

In all these considerations the fact 
should be emphasized that Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis Cutting were inspired by a pro- 
found religious experience. Both had a 
vision of a school which should provide 
Unitarian ministers with the best possible 
training. This hope became all absorbing 
to both of them. 

Horace Davis, also a donor, said he 
was looking forward a thousand years 
when the Pacifie coast, with one hundred 
million people, would need a liberal reli- 
gion, and liberal ministers. 

The committee feels strongly that these 
expectations should be adequately con- 
sidered in future plans for the school. 


KENNEBUNK, Me.—Dr. John W. Day of 
the Unitarian church described briefly 
the historical background of the last 
supper at the first union communion serv- 
ice of Kennebunk churches, at the Baptist 
chureh Easter Sunday. - 
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Radio for Unitarians 
What listeners savy 
There is probably no medium today 


which exceeds the radio as a means of 
teaching religion to the people. 

Every Sunday afternoon the liberal 
message is presented from Boston over 
station WBZ by the American Unitarian 
Association with George G. Davis, execu- 
tive secretary of the Association, in 
charge. This practice is now over a year 
old. John L. Clark, program manager of 
the station, estimates that the speakers 
haye an audience of a quarter of a mil- 
lion persons. Who are these listeners? 
Many of them, of course, are loyal Uni- 
tarians. But many also are persons of no 
particular church association, though in- 
terested in religion. That these Unitarian 
radio talks have set many to thinking 
seriously is evident from earnest letters 
which follow each broadeast. One writer 
Says he is finding the simple honest faith 
he has long sought; another asks for the 
entire address; a third asks for Unitarian 
literature; a fourth makes up his mind 
to attend the nearest Unitarian church; 
a fifth writes: “One of the best features 
on the radio is the Unitarian radio broad- 
east. My only regret is that it is not a 
whole hour.” 

Referring to a layman’s address, a 
writer from Manville, R.I., writes: “His 
address was the most inspiring I have 
heard for a long time.” 

From the beginning, the purpose has 
been not to present merely Unitarian ser- 
mons addressed to Unitarians but mes- 
sages to liberals in all churches, and espe- 
cially to the unchurched. 

The speakers have presented their mes- 
sages clearly, emphatically and_ briefly. 
The effort of the committee in charge has 
been to secure representative men from 
various sections of the country, men who 
are forceful speakers, and who have ideas 
to present. 

The music which has accompanied the 
hour has been provided in certain in- 
stances by the various churches whose 
ministers were speaking. Since February 
1, 19382, Henry Jackson Warren has had 
charge of the singing, the choir of <All 
Souls’ Church, Lowell, Mass., which he 
directs, providing the musicians. An ap- 
preciation of the music is often expressed 
in letters received. 

In view of the deserved success of this 
venture, it is hoped that means will be 
provided for its continuance. Where a 
single voice can reach 250,000 persons, 
many of whom come under no other reli- 
gious influence, that voice should be given 
its opportunity. 

Great is radio in the service of religion ! 

So auspicious a beginning merits recog- 
nition and continuance. 


new 
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Church and State 
Once More 


JOHN C. PETRIE 


THE Porm, By Michael 
Whittlesey Howse. $3.00. 

Anti-catholicism in America, says 
Michael Williams, has its roots in the 
fake history let loose upon the world by 
Luther. John Knox, and other Reformers. 
The American colonists inherited the full 
tide of hatred which identified popery 
with antichrist and the Scarlet Woman. 
Whatever toleration crept into the col- 
onies was not extended to papists except 
in Maryland and even there it was taken 
away when Protestants came to outnum- 
ber Catholics, Anti-popery perhaps caused 
America to lose Canada. Despite the 
loyalty of Catholics, they have suffered 
many outrages in the Republic from 
Know Nothingism, A. P. A.ism and the 
Ku Klux Klan. Churches and convents 
have been burned; priests and nuns have 
been insulted. The country has been del- 
uged time and again with veritable floods 
of anti-catholic books and_ periodicals, 
while bogus ex-nuns and ex-priests have 
gone about the land uttering vile 
slanders for pay. In the election of 1928, 
there was not only the discussion of 
Church and State carried on so ethically 
and intelligently by Charles C. Marshall, 
but the entire stock in trade of vulgar 
prejudice was resorted to in the battle 
to keep a Catholic from the White House. 
And yet, says Mr. Williams, there has 
actually been much progress toward the 
ideal of a free church in a free state. 
There was not a Single instance of vio- 
lence offered to any Catholic individual 
or institution during the entire campaign. 

It is a well-told story backed up by 
citations and a wealth of illustration of 
posters, magazine pages, and book covers; 
and yet without the too common Catholic 
assumption that anti-catholicism and 
bigotry are Synonymous. Not even the 
Klan is considered all the product of 
blind anti-popery but is seen as also “the 
old-time religion” trying to save itself 
from being engulfed by the rising tide 
of liberalism, atheism, materialism, and 
Catholicism. Nor is it stated that Mr. 
Smith’s religion cost him the Presidency 
for the factors which continued to tell 
against him with the average American 
are well stated by Mr. Williams, and 
shown to be too numerous to allow any- 
one to bear all the blame. 

Your reviewer was a minister in Vir- 
ginia during the campaign and can vouch 
for the truth of the charges made against 
the Republican politicians and the po- 
litical preachers. In country districts, 
no lie was too black or incredible to be 
told about Catholics in general and Al 
Smith in particular. I tried to correct 
some of them but to no avail. The coun- 
try was mad with hatred and fear of 
Rome. Violent wets voted against Smith 
as a vote against the Pope in Washington ; 
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strong drys in some cases were broad 
enough to vote for him as a_ protest 


against bigotry. While many made pro- 
hibition the issue, after the election it 
was generally admitted that Catholicism 
and not liquor was at stake. These same 
Southern States are now 
convention votes for a wet Democrat for 
1932—but a Protestant. The breech in 
the solid South was made by Catholicism. 

This is a good book, but puzzling. The 
ideal of freedom which we so closely ap- 
proximate today is not a Catholic ideal 
nor does Mr. Williams claim it as such. 
Rome has not abated one bit from her 
age-old stand on tolerance. Does Mr. 
Williams really consider the American 
doctrine superior to the Roman; or, like 
some Jesuits of my personal acquaintance, 
is our toleration desirable because it al- 
lows Rome to grow until she no longer 
will need to beg for consideration but will 
be in a position to dictate? It is that 
doubt which makes us all fear Rome. 
Even French Catholics march to the polls 
and return Socialist deputies because of 
their fears for the State under the con- 
trol of too devout Catholics. Personally I 
think American Catholics are heretics. 
They prefer American tolerance to the 
Roman scheme of Church and State; but 
so long as Roman theory remains as it 
is, Catholics may consider themselves 
lucky to meet as little trouble as in 1928. 
Protestant Americans can hardly be asked 
to discern between Catholic official teach- 
ing and ‘American Catholic practice. 
American Protestantism is not on trial; 
Catholicism is. We are committed to tol- 
eration but toleration is not bound to 
tolerate an intolerance that would de- 
stroy tolerance. 

I voted for Smith in 1928 because I 
believe the probability of Roman control 
of America is a joke; but why should a 
Tennessee Baptist with only Catholic 
theology to guide him see this? And so 
the issue lies in the hands of Rome; and 
Rome, it is said, never changes. 


Use of Sunday 


Tur DAy cr Worsuip. Edited by W. W. 


Davis. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.00. 
Dr. Davis was born in Maryland, has 


served on the faculty at St. John’s College 
in Annapolis, has held several pastorates 
in the Baltimore Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and, for more 
than twenty years has been General Secre- 
tary of the Lord’s Day Alliance of Mary- 
land. Just at present Baltimore is reform- 
ing its Sunday laws, some of which are 
“blue laws” dating from an early period, 
and Dr. Davis has been leading a vigorous 
opposition against any modification 
towards a liberal use of the day. This 
book therefore is timely. It should be of 
interest not only to Marylanders, but to 
those in other States who are interested 
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in legislation that may change the char- 
acter of Sunday. Yet what is offered here 
is surprisingly free from the intolerance 
and literalness generally associated with 
the advocates of a strict Sunday. Dr. Davis 
has brought to his volume the views of 
sixteen public leaders, all but three of 
whom are ministers. They emphasize the 
need of one day in the seven for rest, for 
sane recreation, and for worship. Among 
the contributors are Bishop F. J. MeCon- 
nell who writes on “The Day and In- 
dustry”, Roger W. Babson on “The Day 
and Business’, Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins 
of Philadelphia on “The Day and Recrea- 
tion’, and Dr. Howard A. Kelly, the 
famous surgeon of Johns Hopkins, on “The 
Day and Man”. ¥F, B.S. 


A Dramatic Poem 


THp SATIN SLIPPER: OR, THmn Worst IS Nor 
THE SurEST. By Paul Claudel. Translated by 
the Rev. Fr. John O’Connor. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. $5.00. 

In this dramatic poem, divided into 
many acts and scenes, the present French 
Ambassador to the United States dis- 
closes himself as a genuine poet, gifted 
with genius far above the average. 
Written in the Shakespearian manner and 
spirit, the drama expounds the thesis that 
“all things minister to a Divine Purpose 
and so to one another, be it events or 
personalities. Even the falterings of cir- 
cumstance and the patternings of per- 
sonality, sin and falsehood, are made to 
serve truth and justice, and above all, 
salvation in the long run.” With its scene 
laid in the Spain of the sixteenth century, 
it abounds in a number of passages highly 
poetic, many of them rich in beauty. Al- 
though the long cast of characters, and 
the frequent changes of place, tend to 
confuse the reader, the work bears elo- 
quent witness to the exceptional gifts of 
its author. A.R. H. 


Good Church History 


HISTORY OF THE 
Henry K. Rowe. 
Company. $4.00. 


Unlike the older accounts of church his- 
tory which were more restricted to ec- 
clesiastical organization and doctrine, 
Professor Rowe’s welcome volume is es- 
Sentially a social history of modern pat- 
tern showing how religion entered into 
the total life of the people. The compiete- 
ness of its story, including, as it does, 
the most recent time and providing a help- 
ful survey of Christianity in the United 
States, is one of its merits for the gen- 
eral reader; another is its fluent narra- 
tive style and its suggestions to the read- 
er’s imagination. 

As the author points out, it is not in- 
tended as a guide to original research, 
but it is nevertheless adapted to the use 
of systematic students, the chapters being 
provided with excellent questions for 
study or discussions, and with references 
to the best literature in English. The stu- 
dent may find some inaccuracies, but he 
will not fail to find himself advantaged by 
this useful and interesting work. 

RayvAcr Os 


CHRISTIAN PHOPLE. By 
New York: The Macmillan 
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Harvard Alumni Visitation 


Tribute to the memory of William Wallace Fenn—Earnest appraisal of 
religion in time of confusion—Ingersoll Lecture on Immortality 


LESUIE-d PENNINGTON 


HREE dominant themes played 

through the alumni visitation at the 

Theological School in Harvard Uni- 
versity, March 29 and 30: the apprecia- 
tion of a great scholar, teacher, and 
friend whose earthly life so suddenly and 
so quietly came to its end; the attempt 
of four eminent men to make sober ap- 
praisal and to center down through the 
tangled and confused religious movements 
of our day; and the creative thrust of a 
well-known philosopher who endeavored 
to push his philosophical postulates out 
beyond the findings of modern science into 
the mystery which lies on the far side of 
death. 

Tribute to the memory of Prof. William 
Wallace Fenn held a large place on the 
program of the visitation and in the 
hearts of the men gathered there. There 
was a memorial address by Dr. Daniel 
Evans, Abbot professor of Christian 
theology in the Andover Newton Theo- 
logical School, and an appreciation by 
Rev. Earl C. Davis of the Unitarian 
church of Concord, N.H. A permanent me- 
morial is being considered by alumni and 
students. 

Dr. Henry Nelson Wieman, professor 
of the philosophy of religion in the Di- 
vinity School of Chicago University, in 
the Dudleian Lecture on Natural Religion 
told how religion had broken out of the 
old channel that flowed toward God. “Re- 
ligion’”, he said, “is a river which is made 
up of three elements—a flowing stream 
of devotion, a guiding channel of criti- 
cism, and the gravitational center of 
God.” Today the channel is broken and 
the waters of devotion wander. Nor can 
science or philosophy build new channels. 
“A yun-away river must wear its own 
new channel.’ However, we can help it 
wear its new channel by intensifying re- 
ligious living and by so presenting the 
reality of God that it will stir the deepest 
passions and devotion of men. 
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Dr. Wieman made five suggestions for 
intensifying religious living: (1) Begin 
with your best religious beliefs ; hold them 
subject to correction; test them in opera- 
tion; and cast them off as better beliefs 
appear. (2) Throw yourself unreservedly 
into your highest aspirations, devotions 
and work, realizing that while you are 
weak and frail, you should respond when 
stirred by the highest. (8) So master your 
heritage of the Christian traditions which 
are our chief glory that you will not only 
rise to the fullness of their power, but 
push on in creative work beyond their 
highest peak where men of the past have 
failed. (4) Subject your desires to the 
purifying influence of God’s holiness. (5) 
Use the technique of social engineering 
to your fullest power. We must have 
better specifications for living together. 


Yet we must realize that these specifica- 
tions are subject to human fallibility ; 
they are but specifications for the dome 
of the good life built beneath the infinite 
dome of God. God is an object of love and 
not of exact knowledge. 

The reality of God may be so presented 
that it will stir the deepest passions and 
devotion of men by the use of open sym- 
bols within an association of men and 
women who love God, each of whom vi- 
vifies others by the devotion in his heart. 
Such groups become sources of contagion 
in a community. 

In his paper on “The Liturgical Move- 
ment in Non-Liturgical Churches” Dr. 
Willard L. Sperry, dean of the Theolog- 
ical School, presented two ideas of wor- 
ship: (1) Worship is the celebration of 
the greatest reality in our universe. In 
this form it is a spontaneous act; it has 


no eye to gain or profit. Examples are 
pure science, great music, and fine art. 


(2) Worship is an attempt to meet cer- 
tain well-defined human needs. In this 
form it is directed to the benefit of man. 
It follows the lines of psychology and 
sociology. 

wa 


The present drift in our churches is 
toward this second type of worship. Dr. 
Sperry believes that if this drift con- 
tinues, worship of the first type will fall 
into the hands of such institutions as 
symphony orchestras and galleries of fine 
art. He believes that worship should 
primarily be celebration. If he were a 
humanist, he would not “stress social en- 
gineering, but simply set up great human 
figures to adore’. “There must be a place 
for wonder in religion. It must stir the 
Imagination and awaken the heart.” 

Dr. Earl Morse Wilbur, former presi- 
dent of the Pacific Unitarian School for 
the Ministry, in his address on “I'he Dean 
looks at Theological Education’, gave to 
the men the fruits of his long experience. 
“A more active attempt should be made”, 
he said, “to get the right men enrolled 
in our theological schools. Many excellent 
men discover how attractive is the field 
of the liberal ministry only when it is 
too late for them to begin their training.” 
The qualifications for the ministry are 
moral character, intellectual power, and 
a vital personal religious experience; but 
the spirit rather than the letter of the 
law should be used to measure these. 

“The modern tendency is to broaden 
the curricula of the theological schools, 
but they cannot be both broad and deep. 
Such subjects as the social sciences, 
elinical work with sick and abnormal 
souls, and religious education should find 
place only in general survey courses. 

“Mhe central work of theological educa- 


tion should be with religion itself: its 
psychological origin, its history, and 
theology. It should avoid both super- 


naturalism and naturalism, and deal with 
religion as arising spontaneously from the 
soul of man. Its sources of study are the 
classics in religion, the Bible taken as a 
human book, and church history. Preach- 
ing and public worship are fine arts, and 
theological study is simply the source of 
material for these arts. The minister 
should be a specialist in religion. Because 
he is not such a specialist, amateurs hold 
the field at present. Not since Martineau 
and Ritschl have there been men thus 
fitted to lead in a significant religious 
movement. It may well be that profes- 
sional training should begin earlier, that 
the student should become familiar with 
Latin, French, German, Philosophy, and 


Science before entering theological 
school.” 
In his address on ‘“Man’s Other Reli- 


gion’, Rey. Edward Shillito, English cor- 
respondent for The Christian Century, 
dealt with nationalism, “the belief that 
the nation has an absolute claim on the 
loyalty of its subject”. We must adjust 
ourselves to these facts, he said: that the 
Great War came as an inevitable explo- 
sion after four centuries of belief in na- 
tionalism; that the peace which followed, 
while giving us a League of Nations and 
a new internationalism, has given us a 
new crop of nationalism all over the 
world; that traditional religion is decay- 
ing both in Christian countries and in the 
Far East; and that something will in- 
evitably take the place of that traditional 
religion. 

Nationalism has in it many of the ele- 
ments of religion; but it fails to satisfy 
the longing of man for personal response, 
his need to belong to something in the 
presence of the Infinite, and his sense 
of something which claims the whole of 
life without reserving it for man. 

The duty of the Christian Church is to 
discipline its members in catholic char- 
acter, to educate them in international- 
ism, to allow only those memories to arise 
from history which are worthy to en- 


dure, to set itself against all interna- 
tional misunderstandings, and to. en- 
courage men to go back honestly and 


simply to a place in the Eternal Kingdom 
of God, ready to die, if need be, for the 
claims of their larger faith. 

Sa) 

The Ingersoll Lecture on the Immortal- 
ity of Man was given this year by Dr. 
William Pepperell Montague, professor of 
philosophy at Columbia University, who 
took for his subject, “The Chances of 
Surviving Death’. He contrasted the 
great significance of belief in immortal- 
ity with the shallowness of its substi- 
tutes. “Even survival in the causes we 
have served”, he said, “is a shallow sub- 
stitute, for the cause is mortal. There is 
nothing higher than personality and apart 
from personal consciousness there is no 
such thing as value.” 

“Philosophy”, he continued, ‘is the 
study of the possible; science is the study 
of the actual. Philosophy builds on the 
science of yesterday to predict the science 
of tomorrow.” Putting aside the ap- 
proaches from idealism, positivism, and 
behaviorism, as confusing and irrelevant, 
he set for himself the question, “Is the 
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self a perishable attribute or is it sub- 
stantive in its own right? Is mind an 
attribute of the brain or the body?’ He 
rejected at once as unconvincing the di- 
rect evidence which has been claimed by 
psychic research, and turned to the in- 
direct. The most essential aspects of the 
mind, he said, are structure, memory, and 
meaning. There is no place for these in 
the clouds of whirling atoms given to us 
by the physicist as his picture of reality. 
Even the physicist admits this, that the 
picture of reality given to him by his 
science is not adequate to account for the 
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mind. There are troublesome things in 
nature, such as space and ether, which 
cannot be broken up into component parts 

It may well be that mind is one of 
these. “It is a very complicated and spe- 
cial kind of physical field which affects 
matter and the arrangement, the struc- 
ture of matter, and is yet not an attribute 
of matter. It is like an elastic or mag- 
netic field. It differs only in this: it can 
do all that they can do, and yet much 
more, for it reaches out to other minds 
and to the eternal mind.” 


William Wallace Fenn 


His Wisdom and Friendliness 
EARL C. DAVIS 


At the Annual Meeting .of the 
Alumni of the Theological School in 
Harvard University, held on Wed- 
nesday, March 380, the following ap- 
preciation of Prof. William Wallace 
Fenn, D.D., prepared by Rev. Earl 
CO. Davis, was read and adopted. 


logical School in Harvard University 

wishes to include as part-of the rec- 
ords of this meeting, and to have con- 
veyed to the members of his family, our 
expression of sympathy, and our affec- 
tionate regard for an honored scholar and 
a beloved teacher. 

However rich may have been the rela- 
tions between Professor Fenn and those 
who knew him socially and professionally, 
the men who have come under his in- 
fluence as a teacher will always feel that 
they have enjoyed a privileged intimacy 
with a great scholar and truly great per- 
son. Back of a somewhat reserved ex- 
terior we discovered not only his schol- 
arly mind and his storehouse of knowl- 
edge, but his genial nature, his keen and 
penetrating sense of humor, his genuine 
and lasting friendliness, his deep interest 
in our professional welfare and work, in 
ourselves, and in our families. Thus it 
happens that we retain not only a vivid 
picture of him in the class-room but also 
a picture of him by the fire-place in his 
own home, in our homes, in the churches 
to which we have ministered. Who could 
open a door and welcome a caller with 
a more disarming and hospitable smile? 
Who could more graciously give a labor 
of love? Who could make one feel more 
like unloading burdens? How searching 
and strengthening were his ordination 
and installation sermons! How wise and 
candid his advice and counsel! How in- 
clusive his friendliness! 

Let others speak of his scholarship. Let 
the student tell of the way he led us in 
exploring the world of religious thought 
and practise. However great may have 
been his knowledge in any field, it was 
the quality of his inquiring mind that im- 
pressed us. He made us feel that together 
with him, amid the generous bequests of 
philosophers and theologians, we were 
seeking for the hidden treasure of great 
souls,—not so much the knowledge as the 
wisdom by which men live. It was an 
amazing experience to share with him in 
this process of excavation. Gradually as 
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the work went on there emerged from the 
systems of thought and conduct the living 
person of an Athanasius or a Calvin, set 
in his own world, dealing with definite 
situations, trying to find his way through 
from the part to the whole of things. One 
could almost feel the impact of conflict- 
ing forces as the thought systems seemed 
to grow out of the very life that gave 
them birth; they seemed, not remote and 
dead, but alive and near,—pulsating with 
some eternal force. 

The care with which he conducted 
these explorations; the fairness of his 
descriptions and presentations; the im- 
partiality and candor of his criticisms; 
his respect for another’s point of view 
and cherished beliefs; and his reverence 
for moral courage and intellectual in- 
tegrity combined to reveal to us his own 
dependability and integrity of character: 
and left in us a profound sense of honor 
and reverence for those qualities. 

Perchance the phrase, a sense of the 
Real Presence, suggests the most subtle, 
most pervasive and intimate contribution 
of his teaching. Whether in the friendli- 
ness of personal relations; in the work- 
ing of his inquiring mind; or in the jude- 
ments of human endeavor there always 
seemed to be present the implication not 
only that these concrete realities had 
their roots deep in the nature of things 
but that the vastitudes of space were at 
our very doors. One can never forget cer- 
tain incidents of the class-room. Many 
will recall memorable moments such as 
the following suggests. For weeks he had 
been unfolding before us the series of 
postulates involved in his thought proc- 
esses. They had been presented, ex- 
amined and criticized until the related 
parts, rounded and coordinated into an 
intellectual whole were before us. A great 
moment arrives. He walks into the lecture 
room; lays his books on the desk; glances 
Searchingly and quickly about the room; 
stands for a minute looking out of the 
window; drops his head as if in medita- 
tion; and then turns to face us. “We 
have developed this series of postulates: 
examined and tested them; pointed out 
their limitations and their constructive 
possibilities. We now come to the crucial 
test. Can they commend themselves to us 
as valid answers to our questions; can 
they become vital convictions to which 
we can trust ourselves and by which we 
can live?” 
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The lecture-room is transformed; we 
sit not only under the spell of his con- 
viction; but as if in the midst of a Real 
Presence whose working in history and in 
the world beyond the window the lecturer 
was looking out upon and describing to 
us. The world seems alive with values 
whose significance we can but touch. He 
seems to be tying our world of inner 
values to an objective reality that pre- 
sents itself to him from the outside, and 
is pouring itself in upon us. One never 
forgets. 

To many of the students the picture of 
the teacher standing by the desk, looking 
through the window upon the world and 
revealing to us the utter depths of the 
convictions which his life had developed, 
seems to symbolize his ministry to this 
school, its students and its historic pur- 
pose. 


Form Alliance in Budapest 
In Honor of Hungarian Liberal 
BUDAPEST. 

Under the auspices of the Unitarian 
Mission House of Budapest, Hungary, 
which is a symbol of American and Hun- 
garian Unitarian brotherhood, an Alliance 
has been recently formed, that has taken 
up the name of Alexander Farkas de 
Bolon. Its purpose is to make religion 
more effective in social and economic life, 
to help unemployment, relieve the poverty 
of the disabled and aged ones, and to 
perform other useful functions. 

Alexander Farkas de Bolon was the 
first Hungarian Unitarian who visited the 
United States of America exactly one hun- 
dred years ago. He had traveled all over 
the various States for nearly two years, 
making a special study of American life. 
On his experiences he published a book, 
“Travels in North America’. It was the 
first publication in Hungarian language 
giving a well-detailed information about 
America. It was regarded as the best book 
of its kind, going into several editions. He 
was specially interested in American in- 
dustry and commerce of those days; as a 
Unitarian he was also eager to create 
friendly connections between American and 
Hungarian Unitarians, who had known 
practically nothing of each other before. 
That was the beginning of the happy re- 
lation which is existing today between the 
Unitarians of America and Hungary. 

In his book, Alexander Farkas de Bolon 
speaks with great enthusiasm of American 
Unitarian life, of his personal friendship 
with Professor Henry Ware of the Har- 
vard Divinity School, vice-governor Win- 
throp of Massachusetts, Alexander and 
Wdward Hyerett, and of the service that 
he attended in the Baltimore church, in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, and also of the 
entertainment with which he was honored 
by President Jackson in Washington, D.C. 

There is a list of 230 names of manu- 
facturers and merchants, who have al- 
ready joined or will soon join the Alliance. 
A subscription of fifty pengos constitutes 
any person a member of the ,Alliance for 
life. A subscription of four pengos or more 
constitutes a regular member of the Alli- 
ance. Rev. Gabriel Csiki, D.D., pastor of 
the Mission House, is the patron of the 
movement. 
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PERSONALS 


Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the 
department of social relations of the 
American Unitarian Association, is con- 
valescing at the Deaconess Hospital, Bos- 
ton, Mass., where he underwent an 
operation. 

A son, Kent Miller, was born to Rey. 
and Mrs. Payson Miller of Wayland, 
Mass., March 24. ; 


Harold M. Davis, an officer of the Lay- 
men’s League chapter of Nashua, N.H., 
has been appointed a member of the New 
Hampshire unemployment relief com- 
mittee. 


Dr. Charles E. Snyder of the Unitarian 
Church of Davenport, Ia., has been elected 
a member of the Kiwanis Club, the Con- 
temporary Club, and the History Club of 
Dayenport. He gave an address at the 
community Washington’s Birthday cele- 
bration of Sioux City, Ia. 


A daughter, Majorie Ann Billingham. 
was recently born to Rey. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam E. Billingham of South Natick, Mass. 


The engagement has been announced of 
Miss Kathleen Wilson, daughter of Rey. 
and Mrs. Ben F. Wilson of Erie, Pa., to 
Rawson S. Holmes of Berkeley, Calif. 
Miss Wilson is a student at the University 
of California and Mr. Holmes a student 
at Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 

In his capacity as chairman of the 
United States Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners Dr. Samuel A. Eliot of the Arling- 
ton Street Church of Boston, Mass., re- 
cently visited the Cherokee Reservation 
in the mountains of North Carolina and 
the Seminole Agency in Florida. He also 
kept preaching appointments at Miami, 
Fla., April 3, and at Charleston, S.C., 
April 10. 


Activities at Geneva (Ill.) Church 


The ministry of the Unitarian church 
of Geneva, Ill., which celebrates its nine- 
tieth anniversary in June, is this winter 
being carried on by two students in the 
senior class of the Meadville Theological 
School, James S. Dahir, who is in charge 
of the supply for the pulpit and pastoral 
work, and Aron Gilmartin, who is super- 
intending the church school. The school 
produced a Christmas project play, 
“Bethlehem Neighbors’, written by Dr. 
Charles H. Lyttle of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, and the Haster season was 
marked by a Haydn festival, April 3, at 
which the local Haydn quartet sang and 
Prof. Cecil M. Smith of the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary gave an address. 


Mission Week at Rockland, Mass. 


Preachers at a series of special Holy 
Week services at the Unitarian church 
of Rockland, Mass., were: Monday, Rev. 
Leslie T. Pennington of the Unitarian 
church of Braintree, Mass., who spoke on 
“Unitarianism and Its Interpretation of 
Creeds”; Tuesday, Dr. Albert C. Dieffen- 
bach, editor of THE ReEaisTER, whose sub- 
ject was “Unitarianism—Past and Fu- 
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ture”; Wednesday, Dr. Charles B. Park 
of the First Church in Boston, Mass., 
who spoke on “How Unitarians Regard 
the Bible’; and Thursday, Dr. George F. 
Patterson, administrative vice-president 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
who preached on the topic, ‘“‘What Jesus 
Means to Unitarians’. For the last two 
services, when it became known how 
many out-of-town people were being at- 
tracted to the services, the Alliance 
branch served refreshments following the 
question period. Rey. Gerald B. Fitz- 
Patrick, minister of the church, had 
charge of the services. 


Add Members in Sanford, Me. 


Rey. H. Sumner Mitchell of the Unita- 
rian church of Sanford, Me., was the 
speaker March 20 at a joint meeting of the 
men’s classes of the Baptist church of 
Sanford and the Free Baptist church of 
Springvale, in the Springvale church. The 
Sunday before he addressed the 240 mem- 
bers of the Sanford class. During Holy 
Week the Unitarian and Congregational 
churches of Sanford held five union meet- 
ings in the Congregational church. On 
Easter Sunday Mr. Mitchell extended the 
right hand of fellowship to twenty-six 
young people, and consecrated five chil- 
dren. Ten older persons also were admitted 
into church membership at Easter. 


Paul Chapman’s Talks Published 


An attractive booklet, ‘““‘What Difference 
Does It Make What We Believe, and 
Other Talks to Young People’, has been 
published by the Unitarian Church of 
Cleveland, Ohio. The author is Rev. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, one of the ministers of 
the church, and the eight addresses are 
“dedicated to the Cleveland junior con- 
gregation, to the young people and adults 
whose creative listening inspired them’’. 
Other titles are, “How Much of Jesus’s 
Teachings Can We Believe?’, “Success in 
Failure’, “When We Come to a Detour”, 
“Making a Life”, “The Cost of Character’, 
“Common Virtues Uncommonly Hxempli- 
fied’, and “Enthusiastic Religion’. 


Benefit for Bronx Free Fellowship 


For the benefit of the Bronx Free Fel- 
lowship of New York City, the Metropoli- 
tan Conference will present April 21 and 
22, at the Heckscher Theater, “Candida”, 
by George Bernard Shaw. The cast is 
headed by Miss Estelle Scheer, formerly 
of the Civic Repertory Theatre. 


Boston, Mass.—Romney Spring was 
elected senior warden of King’s Chapel 
at the annual meeting of the church 
March 28, and Greely S. Curtis junior 
warden. Other officers were elected as fol- 
lows: Treasurer, Francis J. Moors; vestry- 
men, Robert F. Bradford, Stephen P. 
Cabot, J. Gardner Coolidge, 2nd, and 
George A. Parker. Hold-over members of 
the vestry are Francis J. Coolidge, Robert 
H. Hopkins, Herbert Lyman, Robert H. 
Stevenson, Philip Cabot, Richard Sears, 
Alexander Wheeler and Hobart W. 
Winkley. 
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Dr. R. F. Johonnot Dies 


Dr. Rodney Fuller Johonnot, aged 67, 
died in Auburn, Maine, Thursday, April 
7. Dr. Johonnot served in several Unita- 
rian churches, his last pastorate having 
been in Leicester, Mass., where he retired 
in 1930. An account of his life will appear 
in a forthcoming issue of THE Reaisrer. 


LOWELL, Mass.—The choir of the Uni- 
tarian church is to furnish the music for 
a short-wave broadcast to Europe and the 
far North from Station W1IXAZ of Bos- 
ton, Mass., Wednesday night, April 20, 
from 11.45 p.m. to 12.15 a.m. The program 
will also be broadcast from Station WBZ 
for local reception. 


A “NO DRIVE” PLAN 
FOR STEADY SUPPORT 
of Lay Work by Laymen 


No more “campaigns”, either alone or 
with others, but continuous support of the 
League work by League members, old and 
new—that is to be the policy, provided 
laymen make it possible. 


Special gifts for certain activities and 
special memberships are the principal fea- 
tures of the plan. At least $32,500 must be 
realized each year in this way. 


Churches and the denomination depend on 
the League for certain services, and other 
services are being increasingly appre- 
ciated. Chief among these are seven: (1) 


Institutes of Religious Education, (2) 
popular religious literature, (3) church 


promotion helps, (4) Institutes of Liberal 
teligion, (5) adult education program, 
(6) work among students (with the Joint 
Student Committee), (7) aids to League 
chapters in their church-strengthening 
and community welfare work and their 
programs. 

For these and other projects the League 
welcomes designated gifts and the fol- 
lowing special memberships (in addition 
to the regular one-dollar memberships) : 


Participating Laymen...:. Up to $10 
Contributing Laymen......$10 to $25 
Subseribing Laymen $25 to $50 
Maintaining Laymen $50 to $100 
Sustaining Laymen. $100 to $500 
Supporting Laymen....$500 and over 
If you are unable to join a League 
chapter, but if you are interested in see- 
ing this work continue, why not become a 
member-at-large? Send remittances or in- 
dicate method of deferred payments to 


HENRY D. SHARPE, Treasurer 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN'S LEAGUE 
TWENTY-FIVE BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Telephone: Capitol 1230 


Send for leaflet describing our work. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


However things may seem, 
no evil thing is success, 
and no good thing is 
failure. 


SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: Boston, Mass., Unitarian 
Hour, Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, Editor 
of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, Sunday, 3 
P.M., WBZA; King’s Chapel, President 
Daniel L. Marsh of Boston University, 
Wednesday and Thursday; Prof. Harold 
W. Ruopp of Boston University School of 
Theology, Friday, 12.15 p..m., WNAC; Chi- 
eago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Preston 
Bradley, Sunday, 11 a.m., WBBM, Tues- 
day, 9.30 p.M., WMAQ; Lincoln Center, 
Dr. Curtis W. Reese, Monday, 10.30 A.M., 
KYW; Dayton, Ohio, Rey. Edwin H. 
Wilson, Sunday, 2.30 p.m., WSMK; Hart- 
ford, Conn., Rey. Charles Graves, Sunday, 
11 aM., WDRC; Hollywood, Calif., Rev. 
Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday, 6.30 P.M.., 
KNX; Lancaster, Pa., Rev. Robert S. 
Miller, Sunday, 11 a.m., WGAL; Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Rey. John H. Dietrich, Sun- 
day, 10.30 a.M.. WDGY; Montreal, Can- 
ada, Rey. Lawrence Clare, Tuesday, 2.15 
P.M. CKAC; New Bedford, Mass., Dr. 
BH. Stanton Hodgin, Sunday, 41 a.M., 
WNBH; Syracuse, N.Y., Rev. W. Walde- 
mar W. Argow, Sunday, 11.30 a.m., 
WFBL; Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Sum- 
merbell, Wednesday, 8 p.M., WMBR. Ac- 
count must be taken of the differences in 
standard time. 


N.E. A. A. Meeting at New Bedford 


The New England Associate Alliance 
will hold its spring meeting at the Unita- 
rian church of New Bedford, Mass., 
Thursday, April 21. At the morning ses- 
sion addresses will be made by Rey. Wil- 
liam H. Gysan, Unitarian minister to the 
students of Greater Boston; Mrs. Richard 
Y. IitzGerald, president of the Jamaica 
Plain Alliance branch; and Mrs. David 
W. Beaman of the New Bedford branch. 
Rey. Dudley Hays Ferrell of the Second 
Church in Boston, Mass., will give the 
address at the afternoon session. 


Annual Meeting S. S. Union 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Union will be held April 
18 at the Unitarian church of West 
Newton, Mass. Supper will be served at 
6 o’clock. The usual conferences will be 
held from 7 to 8 o’clock. Rev. Dan Hun- 
tington Fenn of the Unitarian church of 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., will give the address 
of the evening, on “What the Church 
School Stands For’. 


Mon cia, N.J.—orty-two new mem- 
bers joined the Unitarian church Baster 
Sunday. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association| THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 


liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home 


and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 


Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
. Chicago Berkeley 


WHEN IN BOSTON 


See the Laymen’s League exhibit 
church and 
chapter helps in the entrance 
hall of the Unitarian Building. 
25 Beacon Street, during the 


of literature and 


next few weeks. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


TWENTY-FIVE BEaAcon Sr., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN Vv. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 


33 West Cedar Street - - Boston, Mass, 


Reasonable Rates. 


TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained 
through more than eighty years of child care. 


Mrs. ENDIOOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NIOHOLS, Vice-President. 
Rev. OHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. OABOT, Treasurer. 
DIBEOTORS 
Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Allston Burr, Walter 8. Burrage, M.D., Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Mrs. 
I. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H. 
Perkins, 2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward O. 
Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 
PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 


variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


Norfolk House Centre 


The Summer Work Committee invites 
your assistance in its 
Children’s Gardens 
Camping Trips 
Daily Playgrounds 
Miss Edith W. Emerson, Chairman 
14 John Eliot Square, Roxbury, Mass. 


Proctor Academy for Boys 
(Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 
Spring Term begins April 5. A dited 
including Dartmouth. Caen eer oaeatt 
examinations. Practical Arts. Junior School. All sports. 


Unitarian Auspices. Fo'r Catalogue 
or interview write CARL B, W 
Box Ie Ana ETHERELL, Headmaster 
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Sixty- Ninth Annual Statement 


CMUTyAL OD 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


Summary of Directors’ Report for 1931 


—4 | 


Paid to Policyholders and Their Beneficiaries, $87,743,766.56 


Or $1,687,380.00 average per week (Including dividends totaling $19,585,230.38 
which represented the regular general scale employed for policyholders’ annual 
reduction of cost.) 


New Insurance Paid-For, $624,132,060.00 
Equaling 94% of the total paid-for in 1930 


Insurance in Force, $3,612,880,300.00 An increase of 214% over 1930 aggregate. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1931 
$522,220,800.00 


Bonds and stocks owned ..... $180,490,552.00 Policy Reserve...........+.- 


(Insurance Department stan- 
dard of market valuation) 

Stocks owned are valued at 
$25,340,654.00, of which all 
but $3,773,675.00 are pre- 


ferred or guaranteed. 
Real Estate Mortgages held... 
Loans on Company’s policies. . 


Cash in banks and office, Real 
Estate, Interest and Rents 
due and accrued.......... 


297,366,058.16 
79,310,640.58 


49,045.686.36 
15,065.195.99 


$621,278,133.09 


Reserve for Dividends to policy- 
holders (payable in 1932)... 
Death and Endowment Claims 
in‘settlementarmie as ewielet. 
Deposits and other items await- 
ing order or not yet due..... 
Prepaid premiums, interest and 
sundry items including re- 
serve for taxes 
Special Reserve for Asset Fluc- 
tuation and Amortization. ,, 


General Safety Fund........- 


Totalelrabilitiestpctee tates ete 


20,692,929.83 


4,259,982.82 


19,899,385.11 


5,379,219.40 


5,000,000.00 
43,825,815.93 


$621,278,133.09 
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Increase of Assets during 1931, $37,156,319.68 
Clnalae-< Carn fr 


Over 370 offices in 37 states and jurisdictions are available for 
the life insurance service offered by this Company 


For information telephone your John Hancock agent 
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HOS VLINA Diglorved 
Dr. Piceard, the famous. strathoscopic 
balloonist, says that from a height of 


ten miles the earth resembles a huge dish, 


which confirms the common belief abeut 
the depression. 

Cook: “Yes, ma’am, I’m leavin’ in ex- 
actly three minutes.” Mrs. West: “Then 


put the eggs on to boil and we'll have 


them right for once !’’—Life. 


“Ts it impolite to begin a sentence with 
‘Oh, say!??” “I don’t know that it’s im- 
polite, but it’s misleading. 1 invariably 
stand up under the impression that some- 
one is about to sing ‘The Star-Spangled 
Janner’.” 


A man and his boy were waiting for 
the bus. Another man elbowed his way in 
past them. Boy: “That’s a wicked man.” 
Father: “Yes, my son, a very wicked 
man.” Boy: “God will punish him.” 
Father: “He has punished him. I’ve got 
his watch.’—St. Martin’s Review. 


He was a Presbyterian minister, she an 
only daughter, and the heiress of a con- 
siderable fortune. The father was coun- 
selling her in an important step. “You 
see’, he said, “he may be a perfect gentle- 
man, and an excellent preacher, but he 
is a stranger, and we do not even know 
where he comes from.” “True’, replied 
the girl, “but we know where he is going, 
and I should like to go with him.” 


In the last political eampaign in Cali- 
fornia, the two dry candidates for the 
Republican nomination for Governor were 
Gov. Young and Buron Fitts. Both were 
to speak the same day from the same 
platform at Pacific Palisades. A clergy- 
man and his wife were walking to the 
place of meeting when a lady, whom they 
did’ not know, overtook them with her 
car and invited them to ride. The pedes- 
trians were strong for Young, but seeing 
on the windshield of the lady’s car, “Fitts 
For Governor’, and wishing to be polite, 
the clergyman said, “I see you have a 
Fitts sticker on your ear.” “Yes indeed”, 
said the lady. ‘“Well’, he continued, 
“Witts’s a good jan, but—” “Yes indeed”, 
replied the lady at the wheel, “he is a 
good man. I’m Mrs. Fitts.” 

—The Congregationalist. 


The late Harry Furniss, the artist, has 
given an example of Lewis Carroll’s 
shrinking propensity. Carroll visited him 
to see some illustrations for one of his 
books that Furniss had been commis- 
sioned to do for him. Mrs. Furniss knew 
that her husband had nothing to show: 
she sat in astonished dismay as they 
started for the studio. Furniss gathered 
his wits. As he reached the door he said: 
“Mr. Dodgson, I am very eccentrie—I ean- 
not help it. Let me explain to you clearly, 
before you enter my studio, that my ec- 
centricity sometimes takes a violent form. 
If I, in showing my work, discover in 
your face the slightest sign that you are 
not absolutely satisfied with any particle 
of it in progress, the whole of it goes into 
the fire! It is a risk: will you accept it, 
or will you wait till IT have the drawings 
quite finished and send them to you at 
Oxford?” Lewis Carroll stammered more 
than usnal. “I—I—I ap-appreciate your 
feelings—I—I should feel the same my- 
self. IT am off to Oxford!”—and he went. 
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Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 


Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
Send contributions to the 
Treasurer—lIsaac Sprague, Jr. 
P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 


TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, 

Next to State House 

Rooms with bath $3.50 up. 


BOSTON 


Phone, Capitol 2900 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


‘Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


W rite for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


COX SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


JOSEPH PRIESTLEY 


By ANNE HOLT 
With Introduction by Francis W. Hirst 


A study of the life of this emi- 
nent scientist, philosopher, theo- 
logian, and historian, who 
founded the first Unitarian 
Church in America. 


$3.50 


For sale by 
THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.M. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 A.m. Communion service immedi- 
ately after morning service on the first Sunday 
of each month. All seats free at all services. 
The church-is open daily from 9 to 5, AlJl 
welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 
9.80 A.M. Church School at King’s Chapel 
House. 11 A.M. Morning Prayer with sermon 
by Dr. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer. Week-day serv- 
ices, 12.15 p.m. Monday, Organ Recital by 
Mr. Robinson. Wednesday—Thursday, President 
Daniel L. Marsh, D.D., Boston University. 
Friday, Prof. Harold Ruopp, B. U. School of 
Theology. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649). 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rev. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister. Choir under the 
direction of Homer C. Humphrey, organist. 
Peal A.M., Church School; 11 a.m., Morning 
service. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THHE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave., at Hast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Church 
School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
Dr. Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN.—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown 
Subway trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 
John Howland Lathrop, D.D., Edward Jay 
Manning, ministers. Morning services 11 a.M. 
Evening service 7.30 P.M. 


Make A Job 
and 


Help A Needy Woman 


In this time of distress, it is the duty of 
every woman who can afford to do so, to 
hire some worthy woman for the simple 
household tasks. Many thoroughly efiicient 


people are out of work through no fault 
of their own. Come in and talk it over with 
them and adjust the money considerations 
to your mutual satisfactions. 


Boston Employment Agency 


52 FAYETTE STREET, BOSTON 


Supervised by Telephone 
Mrs. H. G. Preston Sweet Devonshire 7910 
22 Years Personal Service Established 1890 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


COURSES : Business Administration, Ac- 
counting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic Secretarial, Stenographie, Busi- 
ness, Bookkeeping and Finishing. 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 


For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


